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12. — Agamemnon : A Tragedy taken from jEschylus. By the Trans- 
lator of " Omar Khayyam." London : Bernard Quaritch. 1876. 

The translation of " Omar Khayyam," published anonymously, but 
since acknowledged by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, has found in this coun- 
try many ardent admirers who will gladly hear of the same author's 
rendering of the " Agamemnon " of ^Eschylus. It is a late day to sing 
the praises of that masterpiece of antiquity, which is known to us, more- 
over, through several commendable translations, such as those of Miss 
Swanwick and of Professor Plumptre ; but this differs from them and 
from others by the fact that while they seek to combine poetic excellence 
with literalness, this version is marked by such adaptations of the origi- 
nal as shall make the play more intelligible to our modern ears. Thus, 
the strict measure of the choruses is not preserved, many of the allu- 
sions which baffle even profound scholarship are omitted, the order of 
some of the choral passages is changed, single lines of the original fill 
much larger space in the translation ; but the result is, that, the stum- 
bling-blocks being removed, the reader is able to enjoy undisturbed the 
majestic march of the play. Where JSschylus is clear the translation 
is smooth and sufficiently close, and whatever liberties are taken they 
tend to smooth the way for the admirer of poetry, while they need not 
annoy even the sincerest scholar. 

The poetic value of this version is very great, as those who are 
already familiar with Mr. Fitzgerald's translations will readily believe. 
The opening speech of the watchman on the housetop and Clytemnes- 
tra's magnificent description of the blazing of the successive beacon- 
fires are particularly spirited. The choruses, which are at last intelli- 
gible, are no less remarkable, their frequent grace and ease aiding rather 
than impeding the unfolding of the action of the play. On the whole, 
this translation has somewhat the same life and movement as the origi- 
nal must have had for the author's fellow-countrymen, and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald deserves our gratitude for delivering to us so well the message of 
the Greek poet. 

May we not be allowed to hope that the translator will give the pub- 
lic the opportunity to read his other versions of different Spanish and 
Persian poets which are now out of print ? There is the volume, pub- 
lished by Pickering in 1853, containing six of Calderon's plays, freely 
translated ; the translation of Jami's " Salaman and Absal," published by 
Parker (London, 1856); to say nothing of those works, privately printed, 
which are much admired by those who are fortunate enough to get a 
sight of them. Although the recognition of Mr. Fitzgerald's rare poeti 
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cal ability has been uncommonly tardy, there are many — and their num- 
ber is increasing — who have a sincere admiration for his gifts and have 
learned to value very highly those translations of his in which he has 
not been afraid to alter, not harshly and crudely, what would jar upon 
our unaccustomed ears, and to add rich treasures from his own fine 
imagination. It is not every one who could be trusted with this 
license, but he never abuses it. 



13. — The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanfrey. Vol. III. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. pp.616. 1876. 

Perhaps no present estimate of Napoleon can add anything of moment 
to the volumes which have been inscribed with his name. Yet M. Lanfrey 
has undertaken to give us a true history of this great military leader. 
The third volume, which is now before us, can hardly be said to fulfil the 
promise more satisfactorily than the preceding ones. It contains many 
passages of great power ; but we are not prepared to believe that the 
modern Hannibal has yet found his Livy in Sir Walter Scott or in M. 
Lanfrey. The present work is undoubtedly published with the view of 
superseding " The Consulate and the Empire " of M. Thiers. But the 
eloquence of that venerable statesman will lose nothing by comparison. 
If M. Lanfrey accuses M. Thiers of idolatry he can hardly free himself 
from the charge of asperity. M. Lanfrey's method of treating history 
is peculiarly cynical ; and his cynicism is peculiarly French. He seeks 
every opportunity of gratifying his hatred for the Emperor. He ex- 
tracts from Napoleon's correspondence, and prints in italics only such 
passages as display his character in its worst light. Absorbed in this 
system of persecution, the author often becomes scurrilous and abusive. 
However gigantic the crimes of Napoleon may be, the dignity of history 
must suffer from such epithets as " crowned villain," and in the follow- 
ing passage the author seems to have lost all self-control : " Let us not 
name punishment when speaking of this man, or, if we do, let us place 
him boldly in a rank superior to the rest of mankind, and in that case 
we shall only be doing justice to ourselves by thinking that we are 
beings of an inferior nature, made to be forever the prey and the play- 
things of a few privileged monsters." 

However objectionable such language may be, we cannot fail to ad- 
mire the almost scientific accuracy with which M. Lanfrey weighs the 
relative importance of the great themes which the period affords, and 
the nicety and precision with which the arguments are conducted. The 
evidence is often new and convincing, showing great research and in- 



